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Schooling for Business Careers 


Michigan State’s School of Business and Public - 


Service is one of the fast-developing schools on the 
dynamic East Lansing campus. It comprises vari- 
ous departments that offer undergraduate and 
graduate level preparation in lines of business or 
public service. Four of these departments will be 
described briefly. 


The Division of Hotel, Restaurant, and General 
Institutional Management is the newest of these 
departments. Separate degree programs are offered 
in each of the three related fields. As its students 
enjoy the use of complete facilities and real-life 
practice in their programs, graduates are in wide 
demand. 


The Department of Economics offers a wide 
range of study appropriate for numerous business, 
governmental and civic positions. In addition to 
economic theory, there are programs in banking, 


labor, international economics and public finance. 


The Department of Journalism has five areas of 
concentration. Four are phases of publication and 
the other is advertising. Here too laboratory facili- 
ties and projects offer unusual advantages. 


The Division of Business is the largest. Its four- 
teen areas of study will be fully treated in future 


issues of Business Topics. 


When cruising around our scenic campus, you 
are invited to stop and visit departments in the 
School of Business and Public Service. The Jour- 
nalism and Business departments are housed in 
new quarters which their faculty will be proud to 
show you. Be sure to see the ultramodern offices 
and laboratory facilities in the Kellogg Center, 
where students train for management of hotels, 
restaurants and other institutions. You are always 


welcome at MSC. 
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BAST LANSING 
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OF BUSINESS AND 
puBLIC SERVICE 
orrice OF {HB DEAN 
| pear Reader: 
| cordially weicome JOU to the first issue Of 
Business Topics» 4 service of the pureav of 
pusiness Research. 
In this and gucceeding pusiness Topics 
will brine you ynougntiul articles by michiga® 
state faculty members and by prominent men in 
pusiness and profession’) fields. These and 
other features will hel? you to Keep snformed 
on economic and pusiness questions pertaining . 
| to Michigan. This magazine will also jnform 
you of Hevelopments on the campus that may 
interest you. 
if you wish to offer comments regarding 
| Business Topics OF to suggest the names of 
| others who would like to receive it, please 
| write to me. 
Yours sincerely» 
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Profile of Our Favorite Character 


We love our Michigan tourist. We love his devotion 
to our blue water and our fighting fish, When we see 
him turn up every year, faithful as a migratory bird, we 
have a feeling of neighborliness with the rest of the 
nation. How much do we know about this friend of 
ours? Here are some excerpts from the survey sponsored 
by the Michigan Tourist Council and conducted by the 
Bureau of Business Research of Michigan State College. 
The findings are based on responses from nearly 1,600 
of the people who inquired for Michigan tourist litera- 
ture in 1952. 


© He spends 12 days in Michigan. 


® His party of three spends $286 here. (This is 22% 
more than he spent 5 years ago: a real increase, even 
considering the general price rise. ) 


@ He comes by automobile in nine out of ten instances. 


He drives over 600 miles to get here, mostly from Ohio, 
Illinois or Indiana. 


He tends to visit Michigan in July or August. 


@ Sightseeing interests him most, then fishing, then swim- 
ming. His wife would just as soon swim as fish. 


His chief pleasure is in our scenery. He also comes for 
the climate, to see his friends, and to visit historical 
places. 


Most often he stays in a motor court; this trend is grow- 
ing. Staying in a cottage is next most frequent, 
although a declining tendency. Sometimes he stays 
with his friends. 

What does he like best about us? Our fine roadside 
parks and our general friendliness. 


What does he like least? The fact that he didn’t catch 
enough fish. He would also like a wider choice of 
good accommodations. 


Is he coming back this year? Three out of seven say 
YES; one says no; three have not made up their 
minds. 
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BUSINESS FACES THE FUTURE 


By CHARLES R. SLIGH, JR.* 


When I examine the reasons for feel- 
ing optimistic about the future of our 
economy under the new administration 
at this time of international strain, I 
find most confidence in the fact that 
there is such a degree of unanimity 
about our position and our prospects 
among widely diverse groups with 
whom I have met. The opinions ex- 
pressed may seem greatly at variance: 
some hold ideas on taxation, budgeting 
and controls that seem irreconcilable 
with the views of some others, but the 
broad areas of agreement give me great 
confidence in our ability to iron out the 
differences. 


The NAM and Its Policy 


My own organization, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, has a 
definite policy in economic matters, but 
the group also comprises people who 
are firm in holding and expressing their 
own opinions. The position of the 
NAM toward several current economic 
questions is seen to be very important 
if we consider the size and prestige of 
this organization. 

Who Comprise the NAM? Not only 
the public at large, but even many 
members of our manufacturing groups, 
do not realize the nature and scope of 
the NAM. Almost 20,000 manufac- 
turing firms now belong to this asso- 
ciation, and while that may not seem a 
very large part of the 200,000 manu- 


*Mr. Sligh is President of the National 
Association of Manufacturers and is the first 
president of that organization from the state 
of Michigan. He is President of the Charles 
R. Sligh Company and affiliated firms in 
the furniture manufacturing business. 


facturers in the country, still it rep- 
resents a very significant cross section, 
including both small manufacturers, 
like the writer, and heads of very large 
concerns. We include one company 
with only two employees, while another 
has a payroll of 450,000 employees. 

Not only the economic coverage but 
the geographical as well is extremely 
comprehensive: all states are included 
in our membership, as is also Hawaii. 
Eighty-five per cent of all the nation’s 
manufactured products come to you 
from our plants, which employ over 
three-quarters of all the people in in- 
dustry. Throughout our 58 years of 
existence we have increasingly become 
a significant segment of industry. 


How Policies Are Evolved. We be- 
lieve that we are one of the most demo- 
cratically administered groups in the 
country. Our policies are evolved in 13 
committees of between 50 and 200 
members: those members are men and 
women from the industries I have 
described as being of all different sizes 
and types, so that committee member- 
ship is truly a cross section. Each com- 
mittee member has one vote, no mat- 
ter what the size and importance of his 
company may be. 

Every matter that comes before the 
Association’s Board of Directors for 
final action has been through the demo- 
cratic process of consideration and vote 
by its own committee. The Board it- 
self has 168 members, representative 
of all states of the union and all types 
of business. Yet in spite of this dis- 
parity, democracy is again the watch- 
word: one vote to a member. Only 
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after a 24 vote of the Board of Direc- 
tors does any matter become final policy. 


NAM Policy vs. Personal Opinions 
of Members. There is often a confusion 
in the minds of the public and its repre- 
sentatives in Washington about what 
our policy means. We must distinguish 
here between the perfect freedom of 
our membership to take controversial 
stands as individuals, and the state- 
ments we issue as representing the 
Board’s policy. When our officers go 
to Washington to testify for the organi- 
zation, we are obliged, of course, to 
follow the policy position that has been 
democratically evolved in the way I 
have described. 

However, any one of us can go to 
Washington and testify as an individual, 
or make plain to the public our own 
private point of view—and we freely 
exercise this freedom! Our opinions 
are as diverse as our membership, as is 
only natural. There is not any totali- 
tarian organization in American indus- 
try, hence we cannot possibly have the 
“single program” or “spokesman for 
our organization” that some people 
criticize us for lacking. Though our 
points of view are so various, our mem- 
bership takes a very constructive view 
on national policies. In my four years 
as a director, I truthfully never heard 
any board members request a stand be- 
ing taken to favor some special interest. 
Their attitude has always been: the 
best policy is that which is best for 
the economy as a whole. 


One Member's View. My own stand 
upon taxes illustrates the points men- 
tioned above. It is individually arrived 
at, and sincerely held to be in the inter- 
est of our entire economy. I advocate 
a broad basic consumption tax, levied 
at the manufacturers’ level, on all end 
products except food and food prod- 


ucts. And I do so in spite of the fact 
that this would add a new tax to my 
own business, for I honestly believe 
that a broad consumption tax is the 
best thing for our economy as a whole. 


Some NAM Policies 


Education in Peril: the NAM resolu- 
tion. Our organization’s realization that 
industry can only flourish in an econ- 
omy that is healthy in all particulars 
can be clearly illustrated through some 
of our policies, as expressed in resolu- 
tions. We are coming to accept our 
responsibilities for positive action in the 
vital field of education, for example. 
The privately endowed schools and 
colleges are particularly challenging to- 
day to business men. We are acutely 
aware of the perilous fact that one- 
fourth of them, and more, operate on 
a deficit, and are going deeper into 
the red every day. Our concern was 
expressed in a resolution, about a year 
ago, that included the following state- 
ments: 

1) “We must continue our efforts to 
secure adequate local, state and private 
support for a sound program of elemen- 
tary and secondary education for all 
American youth; and, 2) We must 
exert every effort to make available for 
higher education the supplementary 
private financial support essential to 
meet the educational needs of youth, 
American industry and the nation.” 

Naturally, such resolutions are not 
enough. It is a prime obligation of 
every individual businessman and every 
corporation to add financial support to 
the policy statement he has expressed 
through his Association. We must all 
help in solving the staggering problem 
confronting our private institutions. 


The NAM’s Concern for the Bal- 
anced Budget. As business men and 
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industrialists, one of our greatest con- 
cerns is that very realistic one involving 
a balanced budget. We feel very 
strongly that a cut in federal expenses 
is an absolute necessity, and the NAM 
believes that a cut of approximately 10 
to 11 billion dollars can be made, as 
follows: 4.3 billion in civilian expenses; 
about 4% billion in defense expendi- 
tures; about 1.5 billion in the funds 
allocated to the President, principally 
for foreign aid. Such curtailment would 
give us a balanced budget, considering 
that a 68 billion dollar revenue is the 
approximate prediction for this year. 


Debt Management Policy. The prob- 
lem of controls splits business groups. 
The NAM holds that we must have a 
sound debt management policy and 
allow the interest rate to find its own 
level. A tax structure should include 
some type of excise or sales tax. We 
feel that it should be levied at the 
manufacturers’ level and apply to them 
only. Other groups, such as the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, 
feel that the tax should be levied at the 
retail level. There is much to be said 
on both sides, but there is consider- 
able agreement in industry that there 
should be some relatively broad-based 
tax levied by the proper authorities. 


Views Shared with Other Fields 


Unanimity for the Future. The most 
interesting feature for the general busi- 
ness public, in reviewing the points of 
view expressed by the NAM, and the 
personal opinions of its members, is 
the large area of agreement shared with 
other organizations and the thinking 
general public. The challenge of con- 
ditions under the new administration is 
in the minds of all business men with 
whom I have talked. Every business- 
man I know is very seriously aware of 


his tremendous responsibility at the 
present time. He knows the people of 
this country and the whole world are 
looking to American business to see 
what will happen. Americans can well 
be proud of business and industry, 
which are facing the future, not ponder- 
ing the past. 

Recently I met with the most promi- 
nent men in the fields of farming, medi- 
cine, banking, law, finance, insurance, 
economics and business, as well as the 
industrial fields. There was evident a 
very real consensus about the prospects 
ahead. But whatever differences might 
be expressed in particular details (like 
the matter of government control and 
taxation), the impressive agreement that 
was implicit in all the discussion was 
based on a confidence felt in all fields, 
in the ability of American business and 
industry to meet the challenges ahead. 


Taxation and the Emotions. General 
concern was felt over the excess profit 
tax, due to expire on June 30. Feeling 
was that it should be allowed to expire, 
as a poor revenue producer, whose 
prime function has been the inciting of 
emotional response. Certainly it is dis- 
criminatory, since only 70,000 firms out 
of approximately 340,000 in this coun- 
try pay anything at all under it. Then 
too, it is impossible to define excess 
profit. If the additional revenue is neces- 
sary for normal government expense or 
some defense emergency, then the bur- 
den should be borne equally, rather than 
by taxing little more than a fifth of in- 
dustry to the exclusion of the other 
four-fifths. 


Capital Gains Tax. Another tax, 
also freighted with emotional rather 
than rational impact, received our con- 
sideration. The capital gains tax is not 
too well understood. Everybody knows, 
on the surface, what it means: it is a 
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tax applied to profits on a transaction 
involving the sale of property such as a 
house, a factory or a block of stock. 
If a capital gain results, a tax is due 
of 50% on 50% of the profits—the 
federal government makes about 25% 
off your gain. 

This is clear, at least, but the prob- 
lem is complicated when inflation be- 
comes a factor. If a man paid $100,000 
for a building in 1940, and decides to 
sel] it ten years later when it is worth 
$200,000, he discovers that the $100,- 
000 appreciation is going to cost him 
$25,000 to realize. In that decade the 
dollar has declined almost 50%. It is 
nothing but inflation that has created 
that extra profit. When this man finds 
that selling would bring him only $175,- 
000 instead of the $200,000 he antici- 
pated, he may feel he cannot afford to 
sell. 

If we imagine, further, that his desire 
to sell was prompted by a wish to in- 
vest the money in a new and profitable 
industry employing four or five hun- 
dred people, we can see that his forced 
decision not to make the move is actu- 
ally detrimental to the economy. Hence 


this law is unfair both to the business 
man and to the public. 


Government Decentralization. As for 
centralization of government, we were 
unanimous in our agreement that gov- 
ernment belongs back home—back at 
the smallest unit capable of handling 
any particular problem. I think we can 
all see the wisdom of that, as giving us 
more control of our money. When we 
hand our money over to someone, we 
prefer to hand it to a man we can meet 
on our own street: then we can ask him 
where it is and how he has spent it. As 
things are now, we send it down to 
Washington, a long way off, and then 
wonder why so little of it comes back. 

Such were some of the points on 
which we shared a broad area of agree- 
ment. Surely there is ground for opti- 
mism about our future when so much 
unanimity can exist among such varied 
groups. Generally speaking, the opin- 
ions of these different groups are within 
the framework of NAM policy. We are 
justified in concluding that we are all 
working together, with the same ends 
in view. 


Research is revolutionizing America’s railroads, as it is 
improving American business in general and lifting our 
standard of living. Research is part of the American way of 
life, and we need more of it. With it we all go forward. 


—D. J. Russell, President 


Southern Pacific Company 


in Dun’s Review, January, 1953 
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MOTOR TRANSPORT IN MICHIGAN 


By FRANK H. MOSSMAN and DAVID J. LUCK* 


In an age as highly documented as 
our own, it is surprising to find that 
our state, with its highways crowded 
with vehicles of all sorts and its fac- 
tories busy turning out more, has never 
carried out a study of its motor trans- 
portation industry. The lay citizen as 
well as the shipper and motor carrier 
operator soon will be able to ponder 
the full extent of Michigan’s dedication 
to this industry, that is at once a prob- 
lem and a chief source of our pros- 
perity, as the Federal Government 
plans to carry out a Census of Trans- 
portation, the first such comprehensive 
study ever to be made. At present this 
is scheduled for next year, and is 
expected to fill a long-standing and 
important gap in business knowledge. 

Along Michigan streets and highways 
the driver passes miles of buildings, 
plants and facilities of our major indus- 
tries. If he is curious about these, there 
is a wealth of statistics at his disposal 
to inform him of their size, location, 
payroll and general importance in the 
economy. But the motor transportation 
industry, a major contributor to Michi- 
gan’s leading industrial position, has 
never yet been treated on a state-wide 
basis. It is the purpose of this study to 
present for the first time some compre- 
hensive facts preliminary to the national 
survey. 

Certain questions constantly recur 
as regards the motor industry in Michi- 
gan. The Bureau of Business Research 
has compiled answers to some of these, 
and through them one can get a better 


*Dr. Mossman is Associate Professor of 
Transportation and Dr. Luck is Professor of 
Marketing in the Division of Business, Mich- 
igan State College. 
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idea of the industry. How large is it? 
What does it contribute to our state? 
How is it composed? What is the natu: e 
of its growth? Our figures have to Jo 
with such questions. While they are not 
yet complete counts, but rather projec- 
tions from sample statistics gathered by 
the Bureau, we have found, fortunately, 
that their accuracy checks against cer- 
tain verifying totals for the industry. 

In the summer of 1952 a grant of 
the Automotive Safety Foundation was 
used, through the Continuing Educa- 
tion Service at Michigan State College, 
for this study. It provides a basis for 
planning programs for the proposed 
Motor Traffic Administration Center 
which is to be established at the Col- 
lege. The present article is a digest of 
a longer report originally prepared for 
the sponsors of this project." 

The scope of the present article is 
definite: it has to do with all privately 
owned commercial vehicles operating 
within the state of Michigan. It ex- 
cludes those operated by any branch 
of the government or municipality, 
even when, as in the case of the Detroit 
Street Railways, the operation is com- 
parable to a privately owned business. 
This industry is composed of four 
major parts: 

1) truck fleets (five or more vehi- 

cles); 


1The basic work in gathering the data was 
performed by Harvey C. Vredenburg, under 
the direction of Professors Frank H. Moss- 
mann and Leslie R. Silvernale. Particular 
thanks for assistance are given to the Michi- 
gan Motorbus Association, the Michigan 
Trucking Association, the Automobile Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and the office of the 
Secretary of State. 
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2) small owners (fewer than five 
vehicles) ; 

3) bus companies; 

4) taxicab companies. 


Importance of the Industry 


We can measure the importance of 
an industry in a number of ways. We 
shall consider the motor transport indus- 
try in three different lights: employment, 
payroll, and number and types of vehi- 
cles together with their mileage totals. 

Your average participant in a guess- 
ing game would easily be able to name 
Michigan’s leading business. He would 
say, correctly, that it is manufacturing. 
Keeping in mind the size of our con- 
suming public, he also would guess 
correctly that the second largest is 
retailing. But you would be able to 
stump him, very probably, with the 
business that occupies the third place. 
He does not appreciate the size of our 
motor transport industry except when 
he is involved in traffic. If he is diffi- 
cult to convince, you can now give him 
some figures. 

Manufacturing involves by far the 
largest body of Michigan’s workers, 
and the largest manufacturing industry 
is the automotive, which hires 466,000 
out of approximately 1,200,000 of the 
whole group. As for retailing, the sec- 
ond largest business, it hires about 
315,000; but of these, about 12,000 
employees are engaged in motor trans- 
port. Deducting these, Michigan retail- 
ing provides employment for 303,000. 
Motor transport comes very close to 
this, with its full-time equivalent of 
290,000 employees. If we include in 
the figures for total employment in this 
industry the small owners and part- 
time drivers along with the full-time 
employees of truck fleets, taxis and 
buses, we find that the employment 
figure equals 25.5% of the state’s man- 


ufacturing employment, a significant 
comparative figure, indeed. 

Another light upon the size and im- 
portance of this industry can be ob- 
tained from the payroll figures. Motor 
transport pays out one and a half bil- 
lion dollars yearly (1952 figures), if 
we include part-time workers and oper- 
ators. This makes up the second biggest 
pay envelope in the state, and equals 
over 26% of the total payroll in manu- 
facturing. 
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#2 50,000 WORKERS 


Fig. 1. Motor transport stands third 
among Michigan industries in employment. 


Every motorist on Michigan’s busy 
highways must have wondered about 
the number of motor transports and the 
mileage they cover. The figures here 
are most striking, and give perhaps the 
clearest idea of the scope of the indus- 
try. The fleets and small owners to- 
gether operate a total of 340,000 vehi- 
cles: that is, 13% of all those in the 
state. The mileage they roll up is most 
impressive. When multiplied by the 
number of vehicles owned by the in- 
dustry in Michigan, we reach the 
astounding annual mileage of 9,047,- 
000,000 miles. 

The extent to which this industry 
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benefits all the state can be grasped 
when we consider the amount of money 
expended in maintaining such a fleet 
for such distances. If we take the very 
conservative estimate of only 5¢ per 
mile average operating cost, excluding 
wages of the drivers, we get a figure of 
$450,000,000 a year that the motor 
transport industry pays out into the 
economy of Michigan. The money goes 
to innumerable other businesses, par- 
ticularly those supplying the fuel, acces- 
sories and operating supplies for the 
vehicles. 


Growth of the Industry 


It will come as no surprise to the aver- 
age citizen that the number of commer- 
cial vehicles on Michigan’s highways is 
increasing rapidly, but here again the 
actual figures are more surprising than 
mere surmise. We are analyzing figures 
drawn from other sources to trace this 
trend. While the number of private 
vehicles licensed in this state increased 
by 44% in the decade ending in 1951, 
this increase was far surpassed by that 
of the registration of commercial vehi- 
cles. The number of these increased 


Fig. 2. Trucks are increasing twice as 
fast as private cars. 


by an astounding 82% in the same 
period, that is, just about twice as fast. 
The farmers contributed even more to 
this growth: the trucking vehicles that 
they operate increased by 130% dur- 
ing that time. If we combine these two 
phases of the industry, we have a total 
increase of 91% in Michigan’s truck 
registrations of 1941-1951. This is 
slightly more than double the rate of 
increase in passenger cars. But the aug- 
mentation of the population did not 
nearly match our motor figures: it was 
only 21%. Thus the truck increase was 
four times as great. 

Let us compare these large increases 
with those of the rest of the nation. 
Michigan considerably outstripped the 
national gain in trucks during this 
period, for the country’s increase in reg- 
istration, was 69% as compared with 
our 91%, according to the Automobile 
Manufacturing Association. Though the 
rate of increase in the state tapered off 
in 1951 and 1952, it is clear that the 
Michigan trucking industry has regis- 
tered outstanding gains during the past 
decade. 


Ownership of Vehicles 


We can gain further understanding 
of these statistics, so significant for our 
state’s economy, if we break them down 
on the basis of different types of owner- 
ship. The small owners, those maintain- 
ing four vehicles or less, own a majority 
of the commercial vehicles in the state: 
that is, 64%. Though they own 76% 
of the trucks and 78% of the com- 
mercially used automobiles, the percen- 
tage is reduced by their share of the 
truck-tractors and buses, which is rela- 
tively minor. 

These small owners are of many 
types. The most numerous are farmers, 
who operate 40% of the vehicles. An 
additional 35% are in the category of 
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small trucking firms of various types, 
while retailers account for nearly 15%. 

Those owners whose fleets comprise 
five or more units make up the next 
group, which excludes fleets of buses 
or taxicabs. This category covers 
large trucking firms, industrial compan- 
ies, utility companies and other large 
private owners. With 35% of the 
state’s commercial vehicles, these make 
up the second largest segment of the 
industry in terms of number of ve- 
hicles. Considered from the point of 
view of employment, however, this is 
the most important group, for 53% of 
the full-time employment in the indus- 
try falls in this category. 

In other respects as well this group 
must be considered of prime impor- 
tance. In the first place, they have most 
of the large trucks: 85% of the truck- 
tractors, for example. Their vehicles, 
as a rule, travel greater distances: the 
common carriers’ truck-tractors aver- 
age 35% more mileage than those of 
retailers or industrial concerns. They 
serve many thousands of shippers, 
great and small. The common and con- 
tract carriers are organized on such a 
basis that they offer service to all points 
within the state, and extend their vast 
network to other points of the country. 

The number of taxis is much smaller 
than would at first appear. The reason 
for this is obvious: though these cars 
perform so essential a service, they 
are confined for the most part to urban 
communities. Hence they constitute 
only a small proportion of the transpor- 
tation industry, making up only 0.7% 
of the vehicles in this category. Ob- 
viously, nearly all of these are auto- 
mobiles, and these comprise 19% of 
the commercially licensed automobiles 
of Michigan. In terms of employment, 
the figures bulk larger: the 10,200 em- 
ployees make up almost 3% of the full- 


time employees in motor transport. The 
reason for the apparent discrepancy is 
the fact that so many cabs are operated 
by shifts of drivers. 

Bus companies comprise the small- 
est segment of the industry, having 
only 0.3% of Michigan’s commercial 
vehicles. The 3,900 full-time employ- 
ees make up 1.1% of the state’s motor 
transport employees. It should be noted 
that these figures refer only to the 
privately owned bus companies, ex- 
cluding such groups as the city-owned 
Detroit Street Railways. Since this 
organization has 56% of the buses in 
the state, its inclusion would more than 
double the relative importance of this 
group in the state totals. 


Personnel in Motor Transport 


Having looked at the various classes 
into which these commercial vehicles 
fall, let us next consider the personnel. 
It has already been mentioned that the 
majority of people engaged in motor 
transportation are employed by the 
small owners. Most of these drivers, 
however, work only part-time at driv- 
ing, as most of their working day is 
devoted to other principal occupations. 
Practically all of these part-time em- 
ployees are drivers. 

The types of work involved in run- 
ning the trucking fieets are more diversi- 
fied. The fleets, which employ more 
than half (53%) of the motor trans- 
portation employees in Michigan, have 
60% of their employees engaged in 
driving. The rest are distributed among 
a number of occupations. 30% of the 
non-drivers are freight handlers, 20% 
are office employees, while the third 
largest group is made up of mechanics, 
with 15%. Checkers and dispatchers 
each make up an additional 9%. 

Among the bus companies a slightly 
higher percent, 67%, are drivers. The 
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majority of non-driving employees are 
mechanics, 64%, while office employ- 
ees make up 23% in this category. 

Taxi companies have a higher per- 
centage of drivers; it will be recalled 
that a system of multiple drivers for 
the same vehicle is common practice. 
Of their non-driving employees, dis- 
patchers are the most numerous, with 
32%, while office employees and 
mechanics make up 26% and 23% of 
the non-drivers, respectively. 


Types of Vehicles 


We have considered the various cate- 
gories of ownership of commercial vehi- 
cles, and the groups of employees in this 
industry. To subdivide the types of vehi- 
cles involves a certain amount of reca- 
pitulation, but seems necessary in a pio- 
neer survey of this nature. The majority 
of the motor transportation vehicles in 
Michigan are trucks, as any Michigan 
driver would guess: they make up 6 
out of every 10 commercial vehicles in 
the state. 76% of these belong to the 
small owners whom we have already 
discussed. Of the trucks owned by 
fleet operators, most are involved in 
retail or industrial work. Only a small 
percentage are operated by the contract 
and common carrier freight haulers. 
On the average these trucks cover 
about 24,000 miles a year. 

Tractors, the motor units that haul 
trailers, are much fewer than trucks: 


they make up only 20% of the motor 
transportation vehicles. The work they 
perform is much greater than their 
number would seem to indicate, how- 
ever; they pile up the tremendous aver- 
age mileage of 63,000 miles every year. 
Most of these, 85%, are operated by 
trucking fleets, chiefly by the common 
carriers or contract haulers, seldom by 
the privately owned groups. 

As for automobiles, they make up 
18% of the vehicles of this industry. 
They are, of course, the backbone of 
the taxi business, but nearly 80% of 
them are used in farming, retailing, or 
various industries. The 18% owned 
by the trucking concerns are used for 
selling, supervision and maintenance. 


Conclusion 


This study, for all its inadequacy, 
provides the first picture we have ever 
had of the magnitude and nature of this 
field in Michigan. It is certainly sur- 
prising, indeed, it is incomprehensible, 
that complete and accurate data have 
not previously been assembled on an 
industry so vital to a state as industrial- 
ized as our own. If the present survey 
has turned up so much of interest and 
significance, it is to be hoped and ex- 
pected that the government’s compre- 
hensive census will give us an exhaustive 
nation-wide picture that will be incom- 
parably more useful. 


Kinjo-San: Challenge in a Changing World 


By HORACE C. KING* 


Two of my first experiences when I 
went to Okinawa in 1951 were sym- 
bolic of the whole impression the island 
made upon me. First there was the 
typhoon that wrecked my billet; the 
violence of its destructive force and the 
chaos it left typified the precarious 
economic state of the island. Then 
there was the university student, Kinjo, 
who helped me find shelter. He still 
represents for me the hopeful aspect of 
young Okinawa’s intelligence and op- 
timism in the face of its almost in- 
soluble problems. 


Our Mission 


Five of us from Michigan State had 
gone to the Ryukyus to teach. One of 
the world’s newest universities, found- 
ed only the year before, it was experi- 
encing more problems than its native 
teachers, under Army auspices, could 
handle. Hence the Army had invited 
Michigan State College to adopt the 
new school and assist it in the first step 
toward stable operation. Our institution 
had been selected because of its long 
association with the land grant college 
system, whose basic philosophy and 
program can be of great significance 
to the reorientation plan the United 
States is carrying out in the occupied 
islands. The purpose of the plan is to 
provide a stable economy and a demo- 
cratic form of government for an area 
once totally dependent upon its Jap- 
anese connections. 

Hunger, disease and ignorance make 
the soil in which Communism thrives, 


*Mr. King is an instructor in the Business 
Education and Secretarial Studies Depart- 
ment of Michigan State College. 


and programs of aid and development 
such as this are part of our country’s 
offensive. Nowhere is our program of 
greater significance than in the Ryuk- 
yus; from the point of view of domina- 
tion of potential target areas in East 
Asia, the islands are essential as an air 
base, and consequently we are there to 
stay. If we are to be more than a 
necessary evil in the eyes of the in- 
habitants, it is essential that we win 
their friendship, and that western ways 
and techniques become meaningful for 
them. A lasting peace means, among 
other things, that such people as Kinjo 
understand and welcome us, and make 
a creative adjustment to our philoso- 


phy. 


The Aftermath of War 


The United States was faced with 
all the problems of rebuilding Oki- 
nawa’s shattered economy, and at the 
same time adapting it to serve func- 
tions useful to our own growing im- 
portance in Eastern affairs. The first 
of our problems was that of immedi- 
ately supplementing the islands’ food 
supply, and connected with this was 
the even greater one of teaching 
modern farming methods to supplant 
the primitive ones. The agricultural 
crisis is acute, for the density of popula- 
tion is even greater than that of Japan. 
The figure of 4,000 to the square mile 
of cultivated land is close to the highest 
in the world. What we were faced with 
was not simply an undeveloped econ- 
omy, but one divorced from the coun- 
try that had controlled it, and blasted 
by war. 

Today’s relatively high standard of 
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living and the apparent stability of 
Ryukyuan economy are the result of the 
United States military occupation. Our 
establishment there employs 75,000 
natives and represents the source of the 
major part of the island income. How- 
ever, it has brought hardship with it 
as well as a higher standard of living, 
for one-third of the Okinawan land 
that was under cultivation in 1940 is 
now being used for military purposes. 
Even graver is the fact that less than 
half that available in the islands is now 
being cultivated. The younger people of 
the archipelago are giving up farming 
and migrating to Okinawa to take the 
remunerative jobs with the military 
establishment. 

The complexity of our situation in 
the islands can be realized when we 
consider what war did to this region. 
The economy was completely shat- 
tered. It has been estimated that 90 
per cent of the buildings on Okinawa 
were destroyed altogether. But this 
loss of physical facilities was not the 
worst: a substantial portion of the 
skilled labor and management which 
had operated them disappeared when 
the Japanese who had carried on the 
more important establishments were 
repatriated subsequent to hostilities. 
Thus today one of the most vital needs 
is for leaders trained in management 
skills. 

The United States Civil Administra- 
tion of the Ryukyus has been working 
to promote the natives to self-suffi- 
ciency. Much progress has already 
been made, but due to the limited 
natural resources of this area complete 
economic independence will probably 
never be possible. The poor mineral 
resources are unquestionably inade- 
quate to support any substantial in- 
dustrial development. The indifferent 
fertility of the soil has made this a food 


deficit area in modern times, and even 
before the war 20-25% of the food was 
imported. Prewar economy was pre- 
dominately of a subsistence agricultural 
nature. The modern centrifugal sugar 
plants represented the only large-scale 
industry. Almost all other factories were 
of the cottage industry level, turning out 
textiles and handicrafts such as lacquer- 
ware. Expressed at current price levels, 
a trade deficit of about $5,000,000 was 
usual. The adverse trade balance was 
made up by remittances from Ryuk- 
yuans abroad and by various expendi- 
tures made by the Japanese Government 
in the islands. 

At best, the outlook for a sound 
economy is dim. With so many re- 
sources lacking, prosperity must de- 
pend for the present upon the artificial 
stimulus of employment by military 
agencies. This factor will gradually 
decline, and the hope is that mean- 
while native industries will have de- 
veloped sufficiently to take up much 
of the labor surplus. Efforts are being 
made to increase foreign trade and in- 
duce foreign investments, but it is up- 
hill work. The present standard of 
living is roughly equivalent to the pre- 
war one, but it is doubtful whether this 
could be maintained naturally. How- 
ever, native industries have been re- 
vived, agriculture improved, public 
health measures adopted, the fishing 
industry promoted and roads con- 
structed, all in an attempt to stabilize 
the economy. Industries and housing 
areas are slowly being rebuilt, but the 
housing shortage is still severe. This 
lack is artificial, in that there is a great 
immediate need for every type of con- 
struction, and skilled labor and ma- 
terials are both in short supply. 

One of the greatest problems is 
largely of our making. The presence 
of giant military vehicles on the high- 
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ways, slowed to a virtual halt by ori- 
ental two-wheeled carts, typifies the 
blockage and confusion caused by the 
impact of two societies upon each 
other. The influx of thousands of 
American soldiers has created a social 
problem of serious proportions, and the 
traditional pattern of oriental family 
life has been seriously disrupted by the 
impingement of our radically different 
ideas. In addition, these people acutely 
feel the stigma of defeat and the hope- 
lessness of their present position. Their 
lack of confidence in themselves takes 
the form of a stubborn allegiance to 
the old ties with Japan; and the mili- 
tary occupation, which offers them the 
only stability they can feel at present, 
also makes them a prime military 
target. 


What Kind of Education? 


This feeling of allegiance to Japan 
has an immediate application to the 
educational situation. The pattern of 
education was an integral part of the 
larger pattern of traditional family and 
social life: national unity is not a strong 
factor, while family loyalty and loyalty 
to Japanese culture have shaped the 
Okinawan character. Many have a 
strong desire to revert to Japanese con- 
trol. The educational system re-estab- 
lished after the war reflected this atti- 
tude. It was organized in accordance 
with the Japanese pattern, which is 
inclined to emphasize the development 
of men of culture and learning rather 
than an application to the more prac- 
tical aspects of the cultural process. 
Consequently it tends to be classical 
in nature. Higher education for women, 
which is not in accordance with: the 
Japanese philosophy, has been given 
little attention hitherto, and today is 
still in its early stages. 

As has been pointed out, the natural 


resources of the islands limit them to 
a practical program of development. 
It is obviously essential that their edu- 
cational system be of a very practical 
nature, and that it stress the strengthen- 
ing of national loyalty and promote a 
possible degree of economic and social 
independence. For these reasons the 
first Michigan State College mission to 
the University of the Ryukyus consisted 
of faculty members representing the 
following five areas: agriculture, home 
economics, political science and public 
administration, education, and business 
administration. Our institution’s long 
and honorable history in promoting 
the philosophy of the land grant college 
made it an obvious choice for this 
pioneering undertaking of sponsorship. 
Ours was the task of formulating a 
basic organization pattern and deter- 
mining the fundamental goals for the 
newly established university. The prime 
goal of this adoption was to implant in 
the new university the same philosophy 
that has guided Michigan State College 
for nearly a century. Our purpose, for 
the new institution as for our own, was 
to bring to bear all the resources of 
teaching, knowledge and research upon 
the everyday problems of the people. 


Why Teach Business? 


So much is clear; but why was busi- 
ness administration chosen as one of the 
five most important fields of teaching? 
From the point of view of immediate 
benefit to ourselves, the training of 
Ryukyuans to assume positions in the 
United States Military Establishment 
would allow for the replacement of mili- 
tary personnel, army-employed civilians 
and Filipino labor. This replacement 
would represent a significant saving. But 
more important is consideration for the 
future of the Islands’ economy. These 
people are in the midst of the painful 
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process of change from a simple sub- 
sistence agrarian economy to one in 
which wage-earners constitute an im- 
portant segment. The change has sev- 
eral implications: a large proportion of 
the population is learning new skills; 
contact with Americans is producing 
cultural changes; a demand for manu- 
factured goods is resulting from the 
higher level of the living standard; and 
finally the economy is becoming de- 
pendent upon the continued existence 
of the military establishment for a very 
considerable portion of its income. 

80% of the dollar earnings depend 
upon employment by the military, but 
this source cannot be depended upon 
indefinitely. Hence it is essential to 
develop productive skills, crafts, abili- 
ties and services which will uphold the 
economy when the artificial supports 
have been withdrawn. It is apparent 
that the future course of the economy 
will be determined largely by the type 
of management, both industrial and 
governmental, which is developed with- 
in the next few years. Past efforts of 
military government have been ab- 
sorbed almost completely in providing 
basic production facilities. Henceforth 
attention must be shifted to the train- 
ing and development of management 
skills. In drawing up our college’s 
project in the Islands, the feeling was 
strong that a good department of Busi- 
ness Administration could play a vital 
part in the economic development. 


The Emergence of a Real University 


The new university was made pos- 
sible by the joint efforts of the military 
government and the Ryukyuan people. 
Its growth has been amazing, from 
tents and open-air classes for 450 
students in 1950 to a modest but well- 
built establishment that now serves ap- 
proximately 1,300 students. The em- 


phasis is on teaching, research and 
extension services, and both degree 
programs and shorter courses are 
offered. 

An urgent problem has been that of 
securing an adequately trained faculty. 
Intellectual leadership in the past has 
come from Japan; most of the staff 
members have been educated under 
the exacting conditions of Japanese 
higher education, which do not serve 
the needs today. Teaching is mostly 
by the lecture method. The student 
exchange program that has been in 
operation for the last three years has 
enabled many students and faculty 
members to study abroad, and the pat- 
tern of intellectual dependence upon 
Japan will be increasingly.modified by 
such experiences. One vestige of the 
strict standards imposed by the Japanese 
way of thought is the stringent entrance 
examination, which still admits only a 
small minority of applicants. 


From Subsistence Farming 
to Shorthand 


The students at the University, of 
whom my friend Kinjo was typical, 
leave little to be desired in industry, 
interest and basic intelligence, though 
the teaching difficulties were many. 
Even the best students have had inade- 
quate pre-college training in business. 
We do not realize how much our 
American students have usually picked 
up in high school in the way of ele- 
mentary business knowledge until we 
deal with others who have not had this 
background. 

Then there is the language problem. 
The necessity of using an interpreter 
results inevitably in a loss of precise or 
subtle meaning and slows down the 
work considerably. Class discussions 
are difficult to evoke among those ac- 
customed only to the lecture method. 
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I found it helpful to divide my class in 
Management into committees of five or 
six, and to have them submit reports 
of their discussions. 

Kinjo, whose background was the 
secluded peace of a small subtropical 
island and the simple economy of a 
two-acre subsistence farm, lacked much 
background information about busi- 
ness. Matters of labor, distribution, 
economy, were unknown to him when 
he came to the University. But as I 
got to know him and his fellows, I 
realized how much these youngsters 
have in common with our own stu- 
dents. Part-time employment, sports, 
recreation, study, extra-curricular ac- 
tivities: the pattern is basically the 
same. There is plenty of common 
ground for sympathy with these stu- 
dents, so like our own. 

To fill the needs for business train- 
ing, the Department of Business Ad- 
ministration currently offers a two-year 
terminal curriculum as well as a seven- 
week clerical short course. The two- 
year curriculum requires basic educa- 
tion courses, and offers in addition such 
subjects as business mathematics, the 
use of the abacus, economics, geogra- 
phy, accounting, typewriting, market- 
ing, banking and finance, business law, 
Japanese business correspondence, 
office management, business English 
and shorthand. There is a choice of 
two curricula: managerial training and 
a more specialized secretarial course. 
The seven-weeks short course empha- 
sizes typewriting, business English and 
a course in “Business Common Sense”. 
This short course is specifically planned 
to provide training for jobs arising out 
of the occupation. 

The classes taught by our Michigan 
State Faculty were generally very pop- 
ular with the students. However, the 
reason for this popularity was not al- 


ways apparent. For example, I was 
rather hesitant in offering a shorthand 
course when it was first requested, be- 
cause I doubted the students’ English 
ability. But when forty-four students 
asked for the class during registration, 
I was a good deal surprised. I inquired 
about their interest in shorthand, and 
found that they were primarily inter- 
ested in learning English rather than 
shorthand itself. They explained that 
a better command of the English lan- 
guage enhanced their chances for study 
in the United States, opened up new 
employment possibilities with the mili- 
tary establishment, and generally 
equipped them for better jobs in the 
native business establishments. 

With this knowledge of their special 
needs, I shaped my shorthand course 
accordingly. A great deal of our time 
was spent in the pronunciation and de- 
fining of words. The material that we 
studied in our shorthand textbooks was 
for the most part stories and corre- 
spondence regarding the normal activi- 
ties of any business organization. Thus 
three ends were served: a broadened 
understanding of business, an increase 
in business vocabulary, and a short- 
hand proficiency level equal to that I 
generally require of American students. 
The Ryukyuans, however, had to put in 
two to three times as much prepara- 
tion, due to their inadequate back- 
ground. 


Selling Modern Methods 


How successful are our efforts to 
introduce better methods, particularly 
in business? It is a little early to at- 
tempt to answer this question, as re- 
gards graduates. But one of our pur- 
poses was to work on the faculty as 
well as the students: to get the teachers 
aware of their problems and consider 
some possible solutions. We worked 
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with the administrative officers, 
especially the business manager. We 
considered such matters as the delega- 
tion of authority, budgeting, accounting 
and inventory record-keeping systems, 
purchasing, warehousing and office 
management. 

This was not simply a matter of 
telling the Ryukyuans what to do. In 
the first place, their different back- 
ground and sense of values make them 
averse to accepting suggested changes. 
Then too, lasting interest and participa- 
tion in our program demand that these 
people recognize their own problem 
and formulate their own solution. It 
was our part to discuss these problems 
freely on an informal basis, but not to 
dictate policies. As the weeks went 
by, the business manager began to 
make some changes in his office ar- 
rangement. After several months he 
had an accountant who worked with 
the budget and bookkeeping and set up 
a complete physical inventory system 
for the university; purchasing was be- 
ing handled more scientifically; there 
was provision for warehousing, and the 
principles of office management had 
permeated the administration building. 

This was a round-about way of in- 
troducing changes, to be sure, but I 
feel it will be much more lasting than 
any dictated policy could be. Once 
the university staff recognize the im- 
portance of good business practices, 
they in turn will be able to give busi- 
ness subjects much more meaning in 
the classroom. 


Their Problems Are Our Business 


In our shrinking world there is no 
clear demarcation between domestic 


and foreign problems. Okinawa is now 
as much our neighbor as Canada. In 
helping to solve its problems we are 
also working upon our own. It should 
be emphasized that 57% of all our im- 
ports come from such undeveloped 
areas of the world as the Ryukyu 
Islands, and 44% of our exports go to 
these backward regions. In the matter 
of natural resources, our dependence 
is even more striking: we must call 
upon them for 75% of such critical 
supplies as natural rubber, manganese 
and tin. Moreover, our military de- 
fense would be critically weakened if 
we were cut off from these areas. 

Purely from the selfish standpoint 
then, we have to devote our painstak- 
ing attention and ingenuity to help the 
backward portions of the free world 
develop their economies. There re- 
mains the matter of our moral com- 
mitment, our belief in the rights of man 
and in every human being’s birthright 
of human dignity. It should be pointed 
out to the critics, moreover, that only 
a small fraction of U. S. foreign aid 
appropriations this year went for tech- 
nical assistance activities. 

Kinjo and his fellow students have 
lived through the birth period of a new 
economy. One of the most important 
new developments they have experi- 
enced is the founding of their own uni- 
versity. If Michigan State’s adoption 
of this institution has successfully im- 
planted our own land-grant college 
philosophy of knowledge in the service 
of the people, we shall have rendered 
a service to the entire world. 


An Eye to the Future 


Startling as it may seem to many Americans, our 
‘isolationist’ Midwest is one of the great trading areas of 
the world. . . . Our Port of Detroit, in Michigan, ranks 
second only to New York in the dollar value of goods 
handled. 

We face the prospect of a great northern seacoast and 
deep-draft ocean shipping in the industrial and agricul- 
tural heart of America. Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, Duluth and other port cities of our vast inland 
sea will take their place with such great trading names as 
Hong Kong, Buenos Aires, Capetown or Suez. 

That is no idle dream. That is what I confidently 
believe the St. Lawrence Seaway will mean to us, even if 
Canada is forced to go ahead and build it without our 
long-awaited cooperation. I hope that the far-sighted 
action of our neighbors to the North will shake us out 
of our lethargy and persuade us to pull our full weight in 
this mutually advantageous project. 

It is not hard to imagine how St. Lawrence trade 
might enrich and diversify our midwestern economy. 
Certainly it would color the whole fabric of our life, and 
bring us closer in understanding to our friends throughout 


the world. 
EXCERPTS from a speech by Henry Ford II, President of the Ford 
Motor Co., “The Free World Can’t Trade on a One-Way Street” delivered 


at the Annual Winter Meeting of the Inland Daily Press Association, in 
Chicago, Illinois, February 17, 1953. 
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The Why and How of Community Growth 


By JOHN C. BEUKEMA* 


Though we may pine at times for the 
good old days, we want to see our 
home communities prosper and keep 
pace with our changing civilization. 
There may be differences in how we 
want our towns to meet the challenge 
of a changing world. Consequently, 
the subject of community growth de- 
serves the close attention of business 
leaders. It will surely be agreed that 
progress can best be achieved through 
organized effort. This does not imply 
that without organization there is no 
progress, since a substantial part of our 
growth is due to individual decisions. 
Yet in the average city there are many 
things to be done that require coopera- 
tion or collective action. The implica- 
tion is that we need community organ- 
ization with a program. 

It is obvious that cities are as individ- 
ual as human beings. Since no two 
are alike, we cannot develop a single 
formula that applies to all, for their 
needs are as various as their traditions 
and habits of thought and action. Mus- 
kegon is a heavy industrial center, 
while Ann Arbor is primarily cultural. 
Dynamic Detroit and Germanic Mil- 
waukee are both great metal-working 
cities, but they differ as widely in types 
of industries and products as they do 
in the character of their respective 
populations. Frankenmuth and Frank- 
fort have few common characteristics, 
while Battle Creek and Kalamazoo, 
though near neighbors, have many dis- 
similarities. 

The task, then, is to analyze each 


*Mr. Beukema is Secretary-Manager of 
the Greater Muskegon Chamber of Com- 
merce and has long been one of Michigan’s 
recognized leaders in his field. 
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individual community and to find out 
for what it is best suited. This implies 
not only study of its material resources 
(existing industries, raw materials, 
transportation facilities, available labor, 
proximity to markets), but of its 
human resources as well. The kind of 
people who live in the community, their 
skills, managerial abilities, and inven- 
tive genius are all important factors. 
We must keep in mind that a program 
should be realistic. It should be within 
the community’s means; it should have 
sound mechanics, and should be a con- 
tinuing program, properly implemented 
with both manpower and money. Final- 
ly, it is essential that thorough study 
and discussion familiarize every citizen 
with the plan proposed. 


Community Attitude 


Let us consider the differences of 
opinion among those who love their 
home town, but cannot agree on what 
its “prosperity” should be. In every 
city we have those who believe in 
fostering new industry, and in expan- 
sion from within as well as from with- 
out. But there are equally good citizens 
who raise the question whether such 
growth is desirable. They like the city 
as it is, and are suspicious of aliens 
coming in to take a part in local. affairs. 
Many of them are oldsters who desire 
peace and serenity above all else. In 
many cities theirs is the preponderant 
mood, and the whole community seems 
to say, “This town is all right just the 
way it is. We don’t want a lot of new 
people coming in here.” 

The attitude of certain manufactur- 
ers, while less sentimental in its motive, 
is much the same. There are some of 
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them who don’t want competition for 
the labor supply. Then there is a labor 
element that is reluctant to welcome 
new people coming in with possibly 
higher skills. Again, bankers may be 
worried about boom and bust. They 
pray for a two or three percent annual 
growth without surprises. 

There is certainly justification for 
this viewpoint, shared by so many dif- 
ferent groups. Some cities have indeed 
suffered acutely from over-expansion. 
The influx of new labor frequently 
brings undesirable elements who find it 
difficult to take root, and for a long 
time contribute little to civic life and 
development. Rapid growth also brings 
new facilities in the mercantile field, 
and sometimes the city cannot absorb 
these at a comfortable rate. Thus there 
comes about a lack of balance, not 
only ir: public facilities and housing but 
in other areas as well. 

It is, then, perfectly understandable 
that the members of a community make 
up their minds that they should care- 
fully evaluate each proposal that comes 
before them for introducing a new 
enterprise; that they should be discreet 
in their invitations and maintain com- 
munity development within proper 
boundaries. On the other hand, expe- 
rience has abundantly demonstrated 
that a city which is not alert in seek- 
ing new enterprises is apt to stagnate. 
Industry will not locate in a city where 
it is not welcome. In a recent survey 
of new industries conducted by the 
New England Council, the question was 
asked: 

“What are the most important con- 
siderations that led you to choose your 
present location?” 

One of the most frequent responses 
was community attitude. As one manu- 
facturer expressed it, “The community 


sought must want us as eagerly as we 
want them.” 


Community Planning 


Why did Cleveland outstrip Erie? 
How did Houston simultaneously make 
itself one of the great ports of the na- 
tion, at the expense of Galveston, and 
the capital of the mid-continent petro- 
leum industry, at the expense of Tulsa? 
Why did Birmingham concentrate on 
steel, Atlanta on jobbing and distribu- 
tion, and Chattanooga on diversified 
manufacturing? 

The “natural growth” theory holds 
that cities grow because they possess 
certain natural advantages such as Du- 
luth’s proximity to iron ore, or St. 
Louis’ location at the confluence of two 
great rivers. It is true that these ad- 
vantages are important, but they are by 
no means the prime factor in the build- 
ing of cities. The major factor in the 
development of every city is the char- 
acter of the people who live in it. Con- 
sider what Detroit owes to her automo- 
tive pioneers, Akron to Goodrich and 
Goodyear, and Fremont to the Gerbers. 
Think then of the men in your own 
community whose ideas and willingness 
to venture have blossomed into great 
plants that are today the backbone of 
the city. This fact is imperfectly recog- 
nized, although it was pointed out by 
Aristides nearly twenty-five hundred 
years ago: “Not houses finely roofed 
nor the stone of walls well built, nay, 
nor canals and dockyards, make the 
city, but men able to use their oppor- 
tunity.” 

A few illustrations will bear out the 
truth of this assertion. The geographer 
informs us that the logic of geography 
destined Chicago to become America’s 
second city. But why Chicago? Why 
not the Niles-Benton Harbor area on 
the opposite shore of Lake Michigan, 
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an earlier trading post of far greater 
importance? Why not St. Louis, situated 
more nearly in the heart of the conti- 
nent, and able to serve two river sys- 
tems? That city was the actual metrop- 
olis of the Midwest in pioneer days. 
Why did she lose her supremacy to 
upstart Fort Dearborn at the head of 
Lake Michigan? Was it because the 
men of Chicago, over a span of seventy- 
five years, burned with a larger vision 
and perceived opportunities which their 
more complacent competitors in St. 
Louis overlooked? She had been mis- 
tress of the river trade, but failed to 
see that steel rails meant an end to the 
river. Chicago, alert to the change, built 
the shops and provided the jobs and 
facilities for the new industry. 

Though Chicago had the natural ad- 
vantage of lake transportation of iron 
ore, St. Louis had a greater one in be- 
ing the natural meeting point for Mis- 
souri ore, Illinois coal and eastern coke. 
In 1870 St. Louis ranked sixth in iron 
production, while Illinois was not even 
listed. But despite a new supply of 
available coke, twenty years later Mis- 
souri was thirteenth, while Chicago had 
come from nowhere to occupy third 
place. 

The same thing happened in the 
meat packing industry. At the time the 
former grasslands began to develop as 
cattle country, the many railroads that 
served the West already radiated out 
of St. Louis. But the packing houses 
passed up this ready-made situation 
and centered in Chicago. Then when 
agriculture replaced cattle raising in 
the middle west, and the need arose for 
agricultural machinery, it was Chicago, 
and not St. Louis, that built it. 

Population figures reflect the drama 
of this enterprising spirit. In 1840 St. 
Louis had 16,000 inhabitants, four 
times the population of Chicago. In 


fifty years St. Louis’ population had 
risen to 451,000, but Chicago was two 
hundred and seventy-four times as large 
as it had been before, and about twice 
the size of its rival. At the 1950 cen- 
sus Chicago’s five and a half million 
was over three times that of St. Louis. 

A similar story can be told of Detroit 
and Milwaukee, for many years rivals 
for the Great Lakes commerce. Al- 
though the two cities had almost identi- 
cal populations in 1890, being both 
slightly over 200,000, in 1950 the 
metropolitan area of Detroit had nearly 
15 times that population, while that of 
Milwaukee had grown only 4% times. 
Why did Detroit have this phenomenal 
growth? Primarily because of the ability 
of its individual leaders to foresee the 
demand for individual transportation. 

We could run through the roster of 
American cities and make similar com- 
parisons. All the evidence points to 
one fact: communities progress as they 
are able to marshal the collective think- 
ing of their best business leaders into 
channels of constructive community 
progress. Hence every city must face 
the fact that it must plan. Reliance on 
natural growth will not suffice. Any 
day a new plant in some hitherto pas- 
toral community can completely out- 
mode an old established one in your 
town. We are in a day of violent re- 
adjustments, and these are facts we 
must deal with. 

Having decided on planning, the 
right leaders must be chosen. They 
should have certain attributes: 1) faith 
in the community and a forward out- 
look, 2) ability to analyze the situation 
and determine the best direction of 
community development, and 3) oppor- 
tunity to profit through this develop- 
ment. 

Generally speaking, the men who 
will. fulfill this last requirement will 
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be found among the executives of the 
community’s monopolies and quasi- 
monopolies: the publisher or editor of 
the newspaper, utility executives, bank- 
ers, department store executives, whole- 
salers, and others of this category. In 
vacation centers, hotel men may be 
among the more progressive element. 

The community leaders have the 
task of determining the type of com- 
munity development program to be 
undertaken. They must consider ques- 
tions like these: Is the city handicapped 
in becoming a manufacturing center by 
distance from primary markets, inade- 
quate skilled labor, or other factors? 
Is it located in a thriving agricultural 
area which would qualify it as a com- 
mercial center? Does it have the natu- 
ral facilities of a vacation center? Or is 
it primarily an educational center? 


Analysis of the Community 


A skilled community analyst is the 
most qualified to scrutinize the prob- 
lems of a particular city. His objective 
study of the advantages and disad- 
vantages which distinguish it from all 
other communities can bring to light 
factors that escape the attention of the 
residents. Two types of factors enter 
into the analysis: the physical and the 
Auman. 

Among the principal physical factors 
are: Location and population; climate; 
proximity to market and to raw mate- 
rials; utilities; taxes and tax rates; 
transportation facilities and rates; avail- 
able sites and buildings; banking, hous- 
ing, civic and cultural facilities; hospi- 
tals; the agricultural hinterland. 

The principal human factors include: 
population characteristics; labor avail- 
ability, skills and wage rates; managerial 
abilities; community attitude toward in- 
dustry; local government administra- 


tion; attitude toward religion; home 
ownership. 

The two factors combine to pose some 
very important questions for the civic 
leader or community analyst. Has the 
city had a balanced growth? Have the 
schools, churches, libraries, hospitals 
and housing kept pace with the job- 
producing enterprises? How well are 
water, sewer and paving projects ad- 
vanced? Do public and private recrea- 
tional facilities exist? Are wholesale 
facilities available? Is the retail sector 
adequate for serving the community? 

When such an analysis is made, many 
things never hitherto suspected are 
brought to light. There may be found 
inadequacies in the local program, facil- 
ities that need bolstering up if the com- 
munity is to meet the exacting demands 
of a manufacturer seeking a new plant 
location for a major industry. It will 
also be seen how the segment of com- 
munity income that provides these facil- 
ities can be most profitably spent. 


The Community Objective 


Does your city know what kind of a 
community it wants to be and what 
steps it must take to reach that aim? 
This question is being stressed more 
and more by the men who determine 
new plant locations for our major 
corporations. The old methods of locat- 
ing a plant on the basis of a temporary 
labor surplus, low wage rates, a low tax 
rate, no labor unions, etc., are being 
discarded, for experience has shown 
that locations chosen solely on such a 
basis prove costly in the end. 

Deciding on an objective and devel- 
oping a program to meet it imply more 
than city planning. This is only one item 
in the total program, for the average city 
planner is a specialist in the field of 
municipal facilities and not qualified in 
the field of industrial and commercial 
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development. The first axiom in city 
building is: “Cities live by the sale of 
their products and their services to the 
outside world. It is out of the proceeds 
of these sales that they can build what- 
ever superstructures of education, reli- 
gion and culture their inclination and 
their means allow.” This means that the 
first step in city building is the produc- 
tion of community income through pay- 
rolis, rents, dividends and interest. Only 
when this income is produced can the 
community acquire the other facilities it 
needs. 


The Industrial Promotion 
Program 


Assuming that the community wishes 
to attract industry, what kind of pro- 
gram should it adopt? First of all, it 
should be geared to the capacity of the 
tommunity to absorb new population 
without creating serious dislocations. 
While a new factory provides a wel- 
come payroll, it usually implies in- 
creased population. This in turn means 
the need for additional housing, schools, 
commercial developments, hospitals and 
the like. All this is desirable only if it 
can be taken in stride. 

Any program should be operated 
through the Chamber of Commerce. 
This organization was created to pro- 
mote the industrial, commercial and 
civic development of the community. It 
is also important to seek diversification 
rather than one big plant that will take 
all the labor in the area. On the other 


hand, preference should be given to 
those types of industry that are most 
likely to succeed in the community; so 
concentration must balance diversifica- 
tion. Small towns should not consider 
advertising on a large scale, but rather 
work through the utilities, Michigan 
Economic Development Commission 
and industrial realtors. They can make 
the outside contacts the community can- 
not undertake. It should also be remem- 
bered that over 80% of our industrial 
growth is from within, i.e., from the 
expansion of existing industry in its 
present location. 


Achieving the Objective 


After careful analysis has been car- 
ried out by responsible community 
leaders or their technical aides, an 
objective is planned in terms of the 
future desirable growth of the com- 
munity. With this objective before 
them, they can proceed to attack it in 
accordance with a clearly-conceived 
plan: 


1) charting of a course of action; 

2) enlisting of community talents 
and general cooperation; 

3) amassing of sufficient funds to 
carry out the program. 


Such deliberate facing of this univer- 
sal problem of community growth can 
mean the difference between a balanced 
city, a good place to live, and a city 
whose shortcomings make it unattrac- 
tive as a place of residence. 


1816 


I think we have more machinery of 
government than is necessary, too many 
parasites living on the labor of the 
industrious. 


—Thomas Jefferson, 
Letter to Charles Yancey. 


1930 


If we do not halt this steady process 
of building commissions and regulatory 
bodies and special legislation like huge 
inverted pyramids over every one of the 
simple constitutional provisions, we 
shall soon be spending many billions 
of dollars more. 


—Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
Radio addess. 


1953—? 


Good News about Michiganders: We continue to outrun the 
national average in population growth. In the period April 
1, 1950 to July 1, 1952, the United States increased its 
population by 3.4%. At the same time, our own state made 
the impressive gain of 5.3%. This almost exactly parallels 
the relative gains of the previous decade. We rank 14th 
among the states in percentage gain since the last census, 
according to the United States Department of Commerce. 
(Arizona ranks first, but it is running out of ground water. 
Stay in Michigan and be assured of a damp cellar.) 
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A Message from the Editor 


Having read the first issue of Business Topics, you have 
observed our editorial theme. We intend to provide 
thoughtful articles on the economic issues and business 
practices of the day, written in a reasonably popular style. 
Contributors will be civic or business leaders and mem- 
bers of the Michigan State faculty. Subjects pertinent to 
Michigan will predominate, but frequently they will have 
a broader significance extending beyond the borders of 
the state. 

There will be five issues a year; the next is to appear 
in September. In addition to a variety of articles, there 
will be analyses of business conditions and trends with 
special relevance to the Michigan scene. You will also 
find suggested business readings and other brief items. 
News of developments on the Michigan State campus is 
of course one of our special interests. 

We want to direct Business Topics along lines pleas- 
ant and profitable to you. Your advice will help us 
immeasurably. 


Cordially, 


Davip J. Luck 


BUSINESS RESEARCH PUBLICATIONS 


The Bureau of Business Research was established in 
1951 to assist the Michigan State College faculty in con- 
ducting economic and business research, and to serve 
Michigan business with information and studies. In- 
quiries should be addressed to the Bureau’s director. 
The studies are usually published, and those currently 
available are listed below. 


RESEARCH REPORTS 
(single copies free) 


Hastings Consumer Shopping Survey 

The Great Lakes—St. Lawrence Seaway 
Greater Muskegon Consumer Shopping Survey 
St. Joseph Consumer Shopping Survey 


The Travel Accommodations of Port Huron 


CONFERENCE REPORTS 
(one dollar a copy) 


“Knowing and Interpreting Your Community” 
Conference 


Joint Industry Conference on Packaging and 
Preservation 
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